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the most powerful instruments of our rising pros-
perity, it must be known that we are at all times
ready for war." The answer of Congress was the
grudging consent to some naval oreparations
already recounted.
After the passage of the navy bill Sedgwick of
Massachusetts endeavored to interest the House in
the general subject of military preparation. On
March 12, 1794, he introduced resolutions for
raising fifteen additional regiments for two years,
the term to be extended for three years in case of
the outbreak of war. In advocating this measure
he spoke of the sorry experience of the country in
depending upon militia. Their " want of discipline
occasions them to commit a great waste on the
property of their fellow citizens, besides a waste of
public property." As long as we depend upon
militia, " European nations will not consider us as
able to retaliate and assert our rights." Nothing
came of this sensible proposal, but Sedgwick
made an auxiliary suggestion which Congress
did adopt. He urged that the sailing of vessels
from the ports of the United States be prohibited.
An embargo would hold over foreign nations the
threat that, unless they behaved themselves,
their supplies from the United States might be